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Non-Adventist Boy 
Friends 


Q. I have a boy friend (sort of a boy 
friend, anyway), but he’s not a Seventh-day 
Adventist. Is it all right for me to be 
friendly with him?—Tina, Age 13, Ohio. 


It’s fun having a boy friend, isn’t it, 
Tina? And there’s something about it you 
can’t exactly explain. You didn’t make 
yourself like him. It just happened. Per- 
haps you’ve known him for years, but he’s 
always been just like the rest. Now, all of 
a sudden, he’s something special. 

Because liking him isn’t something you 
made yourself do, it wouldn’t be fair to 
scold you because he is your friend. 

In fact, this whole matter of liking boys 
is something that has happened only in 
the past little while. A year or so ago you 
probably thought all boys were horrible 
pests. But now that you are thirteen, you 
—and quite a lot of your girl friends— 
have suddenly discovered that boys are 
really quite interesting. 

So liking boys at your age is natural, and 
liking a particular boy is something that 
more or less happens. But because these 
things are so, it doesn’t mean that you can 
do anything and everything you want to 
do with the boys. You can control your 
friendship, and you must. 

This is so important that God has given 
us very clear instructions. He says in the 
Bible: “Be ye not unequally yoked together 
with unbelievers: for what fellowship hath 
righteousness with unrighteousness?” (2 
Corinthians 6:14). 

Some juniors, when they read this text, 
say, “We aren’t planning to get married. 
We're just friends.” True. But before every 
marriage there is a courtship, and the 
courtship always begins with two people 
being “just friends.” 
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I am glad God was so clear in His in- 
structions. If He hadn’t been, we might 
make the same mistake others have made. 
It was because the church members (“sons 
of God”) were too friendly with non- 
church members (the “daughters of men”) 
before the Flood, that the Flood came 
(Genesis 6:2). It was because Samson in- 
sisted on having friends that were not 
church members that his whole life was 
ruined. And I could tell you some sad 
stories of young people who have wrecked 
their lives in our day for the same reaso 

So, is it all right for you to have a no 
Adventist boy friend? Tina, the answer 
is No. Be courteous to this boy, of course, 
for a Christian is always courteous. But 
never date him. Never, never. 

And if that makes you feel bad, cheer up. 
God does not keep away from us anything 
that is really good for us. There are more 
boys, and you have more time, and God 
will lead you to the right friendships if you 
will let Him. 


Q. My parents insist that I have to sit 
with them in church. Do I have to? I'd a 
lot rather sit with my school friends.— 
Allan, Age 14, Nebraska. 


Why do you go to church, Allan? Is it 
to visit with your friends, or is it to wor- 
ship God? 

If it is to visit with your friends, why 
do you go? Church is no place for idle 
chitchat, and you know that. If you go to 
worship, which I believe is the real reason, 
then isn’t it true that you can worship bet- 
ter and listen to the sermon more closely 
when you are with your parents? 

Your parents like to have you with 
them. Why not do this little thing they ask? 
You will be gone from home in a year 
or two and will hardly ever see them again. 
Spend a little time with them now, when 
you can. 

People always respect sons who are re- 
spectful to their parents. Jesus was “sub- 
ject” to His parents when He was ~@ 
than twelve years old. (Luke 2.) 

Send your questions to Lawrence Max- 
well, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 12, D.C. 


Your friend, 


oVburttnse Wrxesel 











Why Grandma Prayed 






for Bula 


ay sig pera because they've lived 
so long, I guess, can be a great help to 
youngsters growing up. When I go to see 
my grandmother she tells me of many lessons 
she has learned. Some of them she learned 
the hard way. 

“Why does grandma so often mention 
Bula in her prayers?” I often asked myself. 
I wished I could ask her, for there were very 
few times I heard her praying when she 
didn’t say something like this. “And dear 
God, let Your richest blessings and Your 
most loving care always rest on Bula.” 

Then one day Grandma told me about 


By LILITH SANFORD RUSHING 


this strange girl—strange to me, that is. I 
had run into the house angrily, crying out, 
“Oh, that Kathy! I'll never play with her 
again! She never plays my way!” 

Grandma’s face turned sober. “Jeanie, you 
mustn’t let yourself fly into such a temper! 
I’m ashamed of you. And I think, later on, 
you'll be ashamed of yourself. Maybe Kathy 
doesn’t like your way. Can you tell me 
about it?” 

I grew calmer and said, “She calls my doll 
a boy, and my doll isn’t a boy!” (Uncle 
John had carved me a very cute dolly from 
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I slipped back into the empty classroom and tore the colored pictures out of Bula’s new book. 
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Ruth Wanted 


By GAR BAYBROOK 


yore you and I are going for a ride,” 
Ruth Crandall said as she saddled the 
brown and white pony. Sugar looked back 
with large, understanding eyes and waited 
patiently for the cinch to be drawn tight. 

Ruth loved the spirited animal and took 
her for long rides each day. This week espe- 
cially, she wanted the pony to look trim. She 
rose early each morning to curry her down. 

Mr. Patton, president of the 4-H Saddle 
Dusters Club, was to inspect each mem- 
ber’s horse, stable, and riding equipment. 
No one knew which day he would arrive. 
The members were supposed to be ready 
at all times. 

Ruth had cleaned and polished the saddle 
and bridle until they gleamed. She was 
proud of her work and felt sure she would 
win first prize, a beautiful pair of Western 
riding boots. How she wanted those boots! 

In the fall there would be the annual 
horse show at the 4-H Farm and Home 
Days Fair. She could see herself now, riding 
in the horsemanship event with a gleaming 
pair of boots. You couldn’t look like an ex- 
pert horsewoman in ordinary shoes, she 
thought. 

Leading Sugar into the yard, she tied her 
by dropping her reins to the ground. Sugar 
was well trained and stood perfectly still 
while Ruth went back to tidy the stable. 

She had to rise early to get the chores 
done and have a short ride before the school 
bus came. But, if she waited until after 
school to do the cleaning, Mr. Patton might 
arrive before she got home and find Sugar 
and the stable in a mess. 

She proudly galloped to the end of the 
lane and back. Then she practiced cutting 





Riding Boots 


Sugar in and out between the evergreens 
on the lawn at a fast walk. Sugar tossed her 
head and snorted, but obeyed every 
command. 

Leading the pony back to the barn, she 
quickly removed the saddle and patted the 
horse affectionately before leaving. Sugar 
nuzzled her jacket where it bulged 
suspiciously. 

“Oho! So you think you’ve earned an 
apple?” she exclaimed with a laugh. 

Sugar solemnly nodded her head. 

“All right. Here it is.” 

An insistent honk made Ruth hurry for 
her books and clamber aboard the waiting 
school bus. 

Each night, on arriving home, she would 
ask, “Did Mr. Patton come today?” 

“No, not yet, dear,” her mother would 
reply. 

Finally, it was the weekend, and still 
there had been no inspection. Ruth called 
Bob Dunn to see if his horse had been in- 
spected yet. 

“He certainly has been!” came the instant 
reply. “That Mr. Patton doesn’t miss a 
thing! He even showed me where I hadn't 
cleaned and polished the leather under the 
buckles. Imagine that! Under the buckles!” 
Bob was indignant. 

“Thanks for the tip. I'll get busy on 
mine.” And Ruth hurried to the barn. 

This time she polished under every flap 
and buckle. Then she curried the pon 
once more. Getting an old brush, she 
scrubbed the hoofs until they glistened. In 
fact, she worked so hard she lost track of 
time and was barely able to clean herself 
up before Sabbath. 
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Sunday morning was a warm, sunny day, 
and Ruth slept later than usual. Mr. Patton 
had agreed not to call on the Sabbath, and 
she was sure that he wouldn’t come on Sun- 
day. 

“Better get Sugar’s stable cleaned and be 
prepared,” her mother warned, when she 
came down for breakfast Sunday morning. 

Ruth wandered out to the barn. She sad- 
dled Sugar and led her out. She saw Bob rid- 
ing far down the road, and decided to clean 
the messy stable later. 

She urged Sugar forward, and because of 

e previous day’s rest the pony was ready 
to run. In no time she caught up with Bob 
and hauled Sugar back in an air-pawing 
stop. 

“Pretty snappy riding,” Bob said admir- 
ingly. 

“Thanks. But wait until you see me in 
my new boots,” she boasted. 

“Better wait till you win them,” he 
cautioned. 

“Don’t worry. I learned from your mis- 
take, and every bit of my leather is pol- 
ished.” 

“I hope your stable is clean too, because I 
think that’s Mr. Patton driving into your 
yard now.” 

“Oh, no!” Ruth gasped in dismay. 


She put Sugar into a gallop toward home. 
Perhaps she could find a way to slip in and 
tidy up the stable before Mr. Patton saw it. 

But it was a forlorn hope. Mr. Patton saw 
the untidy stable and placed several black 
check marks on his score sheet. 

“Well, that winds up the inspections,” he 
said. “It looks as if Bob Dunn will win 
the boots, since he got the highest score.” 

Ruth swallowed hard to keep back the 
tears. “I’m glad Bob won,” she gulped, then 
ran for the house as the tears came. She 
determined to do better next time. 

Working daily with Sugar, she became 
very proficient by fair time. She wished she 
had a pair of boots, but was determined to 
ride her best and not worry about outward 
appearances. 

When the great day arrived, Ruth was 
nervous. Her hands cramped from gripping 
the reins too tight. But long practice and a 
steady horse paid off. Sugar cut in and out, 
stood, backed between barrels, and did tight 
figure eights at her commands. 


However, the competition was keen. 


Other young riders had been practicing 
through the summer. Bob, especially, did 
very well, and his snappy riding boots gave 
him a professional air. It would be hard to 
To page 22 


beat him. 
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Ruth saw the car that had stopped beside the stable, and she put her horse into a gallop. She had to 
reach the stable before the driver of the car looked inside. Winning the riding boots depended on it. 
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Chapter 5: 


A Trip in a Royal Canoe 





canst me AMATI, 





By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


pepe her, Mary heard raised voices as 
she ran toward her hut with the poor lit- 
tle twin babies whom their mother had been 
trying to kill. “One of them will grow up to 
be a monster,” she heard a woman shout. “It 
will then destroy us all. Our huts will be 
torn down. There will be no Old Town.” 

Another voice sounded like an echo. “No 
Old Town. No Old Town,” it cried. It was a 
sad sound, like the wailing of a mourner 
at a funeral. 

“How can we tell which is the bad one 
and which is not?” This sounded like the 
voice of Abino. Mary thought that her heart 
would break. 

At last she ran into the back ways behind 
the houses so that she could slow down. 
Then finally she tumbled into her own 
house. There was a skin of milk hanging 
there, and she warmed a bit of the milk 
over the charred sticks that she burned for a 
cooking fire. 

“I do not care what happens,” she told 
herself. “These are fine, good babies.” She 
cooed at them and cared for them as she 
did for all things which were motherless. 
She knew that these children probably had 
no mother by now. Her despair at having 
born twins must be so great that she would 
probably go into the bush to die. 

Mary wanted to return to find out about 
the mother. She did not dare, however. In 
the instant that they were left alone, these 
babies would be snatched up and killed. She 
hovered over them and prayed. Later she 
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peered out of her hut. The town was quiet, 
and all the doors were closed. No one came 
near. 

Spreading out one of her old dresses, 
Mary put the babies on it. The mat would 
not be soft enough against their skins. Then 
she tiptoed out to see whether she could get 
more milk. A rustling noise made her scurry 
back indoors. 

“My people have tried so hard to be good 
and faithful,” she told herself. “Yet how can 
they believe that little babies could grow 
up to be monsters?” She sat in her darkened 
hut and tried to think about it. “It has been 
believed for centuries,” she decided. “That is 
why they have not given up such a wild 
superstition.” She resolved to pray harder 
and spend more time teaching. Since she 
was already doing those things from day- 
light until dark and from dark until day- 
light, it was hard to see how she could blame 
herself for not doing more for the people 
of Old Town. 

“In the morning I will get more food,” 
she whispered to the twins. Her grief a 
knowing that she dare not leave them * 
even a minute was like a pain around he 
heart. Putting the twins on the far side of 
her she stretched out on her mat. 

Morning was no better. She stood in the 
doorway and watched Chief Mokate stalk 
by. She called to him, but he did not even 
turn his head. No one else would answer 
her, either. Two days later she simply had to 
get more food and more milk. She wrapped 
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The boa constrictor was coiled in the tree, ready to drop on an unwary passer-by. One of the men 
threw a spear at it, and missed, hitting the tree. Slowly the snake uncoiled, coming toward the men. 


the babies in the old dress and put them in 
a corner. She tried to make them look like 
an old, worthless bundle of clothing. 

The little boy seemed to try to take her 
fingers in his wee hand. The little girl 
made no move at all. Mary’s heart stood still. 
She touched the little girl softly and lis- 
tened for her breath. When she was satisfied 
that she was all right she went out into the 
town. 

Although she was gone only a few min- 
utes, Mary surprised a neighbor running out 
of her hut when she got back. The neighbor 
was holding the old dress high up against 

t shoulder. Mary grabbed at her and 

aught one baby as it was about to fall. 
Then she ran inside. The other twin was 
gone. Later she learned that the relative of 
the unfortunate mother had stolen it away 
and carried it far into the bush. 

The little baby that Mary managed to 
rescue was the girl twin. “You are going to 
have a hard time getting enough to eat,” 
Mary told her. “So I am going to call you 


Janie. That is the name of my sister. I al- 
ways worried about food for her when she 
was little.” The black Janie blinked. 

Mary could carry little Janie easily. She 
never left the hut without taking her with 
her. Soon the people got used to seeing her 
with the child. They watched her as she 
passed, waiting for something fearful to 
happen. Nothing ever did. In no time at 
all dozens of small children were being left 
on her doorstep again. 

Okin was a little boy who came to her 
himself. His mother had been taken as a 
slave, and he wanted Mary to be his new 
mother. Ekim didn’t live with her, but he 
came each day. He was Mokate’s son. “I am 
so happy to have you,” Mary told Inyang, 
who was a thirteen-year-old girl. “You can 
be so much help to me.” 

Inyang smiled happily. She knew just 
what the great white Ma meant. On the mat 
at Mary’s feet two little babies were kicking 
and crying. They were twins, and they had 
been left while Mary was holding a service. 
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SPHE MACADAM ROAD, WHICH 
MANY OF US HAVE SEEN AND RIDDEN ON, 


A SCOTTISH HIGHWAY ENGINEER WHO 
WAS BORN SEPTEMGER Qi 1756 
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ON sepTemBer 18, 1793, PRESIDENT 
GEORGE WASHINGTON LAIO THE FIRST 
CORNERSTONE FOR THE NATION'S CAPITOL 
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(JULY 4,1959) PRESIDENT DWIGHT EISENHOWER, 
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Mary knelt down beside them and turned 
her face toward heaven. Okin, Ekim, and 
Inyang knelt beside her. 

“Thank You, heavenly Father,” Mary said, 
“for this gift of twins. They are more than 
just two more children. They are a breath- 
ing, living testimony that some of the peo- 
ple in the village have turned from their 
cruel superstition.” 

Ekim smiled shyly when they stood up 
again. “It means that my father, the great 
Mokate, is a Christian again,” he said. “No 
one would dare to protect twins against his 
will. Yoh, it is good.” 

Mary smiled at him. In her secret heart 
she was smiling too. She had dared to try to 
protect twins against the chief's will. Even 
now she trembled when she thought of that 
time of terror. “God gave me the strength,” 
she reminded herself. “Of myself I would 
have failed utterly.” 

The services had been going on again for 
weeks now. The town seemed as quiet and 
busy as before the excitement over the 
twins. Then Mary got a call to come to 
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Ibaka. Ibaka was up river from Old Town. 
Okon, the chief of that place, had asked her 
to come to his people for a while. When the 
invitation came, Mary’s heart leaped like a 
trout in a stream, something it hadn’t done 
for quite a while now. Ibaka was jungle 
country. 

The people of Old Town wailed. “The 
great white Ma will never come back,” they 
chanted, tearing at their hair. They cried 
real tears. Mary knew that they really didn’t 
believe that she would never come back. 
But she didn’t scold them. This was their 
dramatic way of letting her know how 
much they loved and valued her. 


“Okon is sending his royal canoe for ® 


she told her children. “We must all bé 
washed and polished.” Inyang grinned and 
tried to scrub Okin, who was much too big 
to stand still. Then together they got Janie 
and the twins ready. 

The canoe was supposed to come at nine 
in the morning. Mary went right on getting 
things ready for a noon meal. She knew the 

To page 18 














“The fruit of the Spirit is . . . peace.” 


WULIO'S STORY 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 


| owes campfire burned low. It was that 
quiet hour of evening when the world 
seems at peace, the hour before total dark- 
ness turns into a starry glory called night. 
Wulio, our African helper, was seated by 
the campfire. He reached a black arm for- 
ward to turn the banana he was roasting in 
the glowing coals. 

“It looks as though it is about ready to 
eat,” I remarked. 



































“I think it is, Madam. Will you share it 
with me?” I thanked him, and reached out 
for the smaller part that he had broken off. 
“Ummmm, this is good,” I murmured be- 
tween scorching bites. 

“When you said that, it sounded like my 
mother, Madam,” he said, and then tried to 
act as if it were nothing uncommon to speak 
of his mother. I was startled, for in the three 
years that Wulio had lived at the mission, I 
had never heard him mention his mother. 

“Tell me about her, Wulio,” I urged. 
“What is she like? Do you look like her, or 
your father? Did she chase you away as well 
as your father? Tell me all about it.” 

“Well, Madam.” He seemed relieved to 
be able to talk. “My father is a very power- 
ful man, and an African woman does not 
talk things over with her husband as you 
and your husband do. She does just as she is 
told, though her heart may be breaking. 
When I accepted the Sabbath my mother 
warned me that my father was very angry, 
but I explained to her that I had to obey 
God before man, even my own father. She 
told me he would do cruel things, for Afri- 
can children do not disobey their parents. I 
told her it was all right, for Jesus had en- 
dured cruel things for me. Why should I 
not bear difficult things for Him?” 

“Did she know that your father would 
disown you if you kept the Sabbath?” 

“I believe so, Madam, for once she sent 
my sister to warn me to spend the night at 
the teacher’s house, because my father was 
so angry. I think my mother loved me very 
much, for she cried when my father drove 

To page 17 
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Wulio reached a long arm forward to turn the banana 
he was roasting in the glowing coals of the campfire. 
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Chapter 2 


Our Pet 
FOX-SQUIRREL 


FAMILY 


By JENNIE M. BRECHBILL 


* house in Pittsburg stood on the 
slope of a high hill. The front had three 
stories: a basement at the bottom, living 
quarters on the second floor, and bedrooms 
on the third. 

Dan and Margy planned to let the squir- 
rels live in the basement. Here they could 
get sunlight and fresh air and would be safe 
from intruders and enemies. 

Dan made a large cage with a balcony 
sleeping room built of tight boards. This 
bedroom was the squirrels’ haven of rest. 
Whenever unfamiliar noises frightened 
them they would race to these quarters, 
then peek out as if to say, “Catch us now if 
you can.” 

One day Margy threw open the cage door 
and said, “Come out here and play tag. You 
may have the whole basement to play in.” 

Cautiously, Jumbo edged his way out of 
the cage and began to explore his surround- 
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Ww 
ings. Bimbo soon followed, and together de 
they raced each other. Next day, timid Tiny ch 
ventured out, and the whole family seemed th 
to enjoy the new freedom. cl 

One Monday Dan and Margy invited kr 
guests for dinner. Margy baked a lovely an- 
gel food cake, turned it upside down on bee 
the kitchen table to cool, and hurried out- lo 
side to hang up her wash. be 
Stepping back into her kitchen a few - 
minutes later, she was horrified to see three 
squirrels sitting around her cake. Each one UI 
was perched on his haunches with a big th 
hunk of angel food cake in his front paws. 
Each one looked at Margy with defiance z 
streaming from his keen eyes and kept 
right on eating. k 
“Dan!” Margy screamed. “Look here!” As 
Dan rushed to the kitchen three squirrels 7 
ran straight for the basement stairway. The 
little rascals didn’t stop to take one step at a 
time, but jumped astride the handrail and 
slid, one after the other, down to their base- 
ment home. 
“Did you see that?” Dan asked, a | * 
with laughter. But Margy wailed, “Look 
my cake! It’s ruined! And I don’t have time W 
to bake another. I'll never forgive those lit- - 
tle rats for this.” th 


“But, Margy,” Dan said, “squirrels don’t 
know any better. Do you suppose our little- 
kid tricks may have hurt our parents some- 
times, as the squirrels’ have hurt you?” 


Margy thought a minute, then said, “Yes, 














remember once I poked my fingers in my 
mother’s cake frosting and ruined it. I 
should have known better, but mother loved 
me afterward just as much as before. I’m go- 
ing to follow her kind example. I'll forgive 
and forget,” and she joined Dan in a hearty 
laugh as the two of them recalled the squir- 
rels’ cute antics. 

“Oh, Margy,” Dan called as he left for 
work a few days after the squirrels had slid 
down the handrail, “keep the basement door 
closed tight. I saw the squirrels climbing 
the handrail yesterday just the way they 
climb a tree. It’s their nature to explore, you 
know. ’By now, I’m going. See you later.” 

Margy spent a half hour feeding and 
watching the squirrels that morning. “I’m 
lonely,” she confided to her pets. “Dan won't 
be home till tomorrow. I’m glad I’ve got 
you. 

When she left the basement she went on 
up to the third floor, and failed to notice 
that the basement door didn’t latch. 

Suddenly the keys of the piano pounded 
loudly. Frightened, she hurried down to the 
first floor to see who was making the music. 

Jumbo was running up and down on the 
keyboard, with Bimbo and Tiny watching, 
wide-eyed! 

Of course, Jumbo had to know what kind 


JEANIE MCCOY, ARTIST 


What a time we had with our three 
fox squirrels! Can you guess from 
the pictures some of the pranks 
they got into? Then read the story 
and find out if you guessed right. 





of wood the music box was made of, so he 
had bit a long sliver out of the beautiful 
case. Try as she did, Margy could not hide 
that scar with furniture polish. She rubbed, 
she applied wood stain and rubbed again, 
but the uneven scar marred her treasured 
piano. 

Margy didn’t need to tell Dan about this 
trick. The scar was there to tell the story. 
“My lovely piano is ruined,” she wailed. 

Dan said, “But it is only a piano. I’m glad 
it isn’t a life that’s been scarred. That hap- 
pens sometimes from bad habits and wrong- 
doing, you know. The wrong may be for- 
given, but the scars remain. 

“I'm thinking,” he went on, “that we may 
need to make some other arrangements for 
our pets, much as we love them.” 

“Oh, Dan,” Margy said tearfully. “Do you 
think we'll have to send them away? I'll 


miss them dreadfully.” 
“I will, too,’ Dan answered. “But we 
can’t shut the little pests up in a small 


cage, now that they have had so much room 
to play in. It would be cruel. What would 
you think about taking them back to fa- 
ther’s farm?” 

“Your sister, Janet, would love them and 
give them good care, I know.” 

And so Dan wrote a letter asking Janet 
if she would like to have the squirrels. 

What does the future hold for the frolic- 
some squirrels? 

Time will tell. 



















ANN didn’t look very happy as she put 
away the last of the breakfast dishes. 
“We would have heard sounds of some kind 
from next door if there were any children 


living there, Mother,” she sighed. “Unless, 
of course, the children are sick,” she added, 
making a miserable failure of trying to 
sound hopeful. 

“Don’t mind too much if there aren't 
any,” Mrs. Blair told her. “You will meet 
new friends at school and you'll see your 
old friends at Sabbath school.” 

That was mother’s way, Ann thought. Al- 
ways hopeful, she could manage to see the 
best side of things even in the dreariest sit- 
uation. As far as Ann was concerned, how- 
ever, it was a real catastrophe that her father 
had taken a new job on the other side of 
town and they had had to move. She simply 
could not seem to cheer up and accept the 
change. 

The moving men had set down all of 
mother’s potted plants out on the porch the 
day before. Now mother asked Ann to ar- 
range them in a pleasing way. After Ann 
tried several arrangements she decided to 
line them neatly along the porch railing. 

As she placed the last two pots in posi- 
tion, she heard footsteps on the sidewalk. 
Her new home was second to the last on 
the quiet end of Audubon Street. And be- 
cause those footsteps were the first she 
had heard since moving in, she simply had 
to see who was passing. 

A nurse in sparkling white uniform and 
a starched cap perched on her curls was 
hurrying by. When she saw Ann, she smiled 
gayly and said, “Good morning.” Ann 
sucked in her breath. She had never seen 
such a pretty face. Was this her new neigh- 
bor? She hoped so. 

Several days passed. Ann noticed that the 
nurse went to 1260 Audubon Street at 8:30 
every morning and left at noon. At first she 
hoped that perhaps the nurse was going 
there to take care of a mother and a new 
baby. She had to give up that idea, though, 
when she realized there were no baby clothes 
hung on the line, and she heard no baby 
voice crying for milk. 

The whole situation began to seem very 
mysterious. Finally, she decided she could 
wait no longer to find out. As the sun was 
setting one evening, she slipped through 
the hole in the hedge between her home 
and 1260 Audubon and knocked timidly on 
the front door. 
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She waited several minutes. She knocked 
again. Still no answer. She was beginning 
to think no one would ever come to the 
door, when she heard muffled noises inside 
and the door opened. There in a wheel 
chair sat a sweet little silver-haired lady. 

“I saw you from my bedroom window,” 
the lady said, holding out a frail white hand 
to Ann. When Ann offered hers in return, 
the little lady kissed it and pressed it to her 
cheek. “You were arranging the flower pots 
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that first morning. I saw you then. You 
don’t know how glad I am that you are liv- 
ing next door to me. Your name's Ann, isn’t 
it?” 

Ann gasped. 

“Oh, don’t look so surprised, my dear. I 
heard your mother call you several times 
and I couldn’t help thinking someone was 
calling me.” 

“You mean your name is Ann, too?” the 
young Ann laughed. 
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“Yes. Iam Ann Blythe. I was a little girl 
called Ann, myself, long ago. I used to be 
just your age once, but that was seventy 
years ago!” 

She turned her wheel chair as she invited 
Ann to come in. The room was as charm- 
ing as Mrs. Blythe, Ann thought. She loved 
the big old fat couch and the maple rocker. 
And there was a pleasant fragrance of lav- 
ender everywhere. 

Mrs. Blythe was telling all about herself. 
She had three sons and three daughters, she 
said. All but one son lived in other States. 
Several years ago her husband had died. She 
had sold her big house and moved to this 
quiet little house on Audubon Street. 

“Don’t you ever get lonesome?” Ann 
asked. 

“Well, yes, 1 surely do,” she admitted. 
“Especially now that I can’t do my crochet 
work or read. I used to be a great reader, 
but glasses don’t seem to help me any more 
when it comes to fine print. After the nurse 
has gone each day, I just sit with my mem- 
ories. My son comes every second Sunday 
with his family. I see my other children 
only occasionally.” 

Ann toyed thoughtfully with a button on 
her dress. Summer vacation was only half 
over. There was plenty of time left for her 
to help Mrs. Blythe not to feel lonely. 

She went over to the wheel chair and 
patted the little lady’s hand. “I wouldn’t be 
much help with the crochet work,” she 
laughed. “But I could read to you. Mother 
and daddy have many nice books. I could 
read to you every day, if you would help me 
with the biggest words.” 

That night Ann lay awake a long time, 
thinking about what the word “friend” 
really meant. When she thought of Etta and 
Jean and Timothy, it meant playing house, 
going to the beach, watching television 
programs together, and sharing things. It 
meant running and laughing and whooping 
and shouting. There were other boys and 
girls in her life who had meant much the 
same to her. 

When she thought of Mrs. Blythe in her 
wheel chair, all crippled with arthritis, 
“friend” could not possibly mean the same 
thing. She had no way of knowing just what 
it could mean, but she would find out. 
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Ann was wondering who her new neighbor was, when 
a pretty nurse went by. She hoped she was the one. 
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Mrs. Blythe seemed really excited when 
Ann came the next day after her jobs were 
finished. She read until her throat was tired. 
Then she sat and listened to Mrs. Blythe 
tell about when she was a little girl in Iowa. 

At the weekend, Etta and Jean asked Ann 
to go swimming with them at the Park 
Pool on Tuesday, but Ann said, “I’m sorry. 
I'd like to go, but I have some lady-sitting 
to do every afternoon for the rest of the 
summer.” 

The girls raised their eyebrows. “Who- 
ever heard of lady-sitting?” they both cried. 
Ann giggled, then told them all about the 
other Ann. 





WHO IS THIS MAN? 


By CARRIE |. QUICK 


My first is in “WAIT” and also in “TRUST.” 
My next is in “HAVE” and in “HOLD.” 

My third is in “SAVE” and also in “GAIN.” 
My fourth is in “DIAMONDS” and “GOLD.” 
My fifth and my fourth are exactly the same. 
My sixth is in “TELL” and in “READ.” 

My next is in “US” and it’s also in “YOU.” 
My last is in “SOW” and in “SEED.” 
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“You are getting yourself awfully tied up, 
aren’t you?” Jean asked in a grown-up sort 
of way. 

Ann shrugged happily. “I like to swim at 
the park,” she poe ot “put Mrs. Blythe 
is very lonely. She needs me much more 
than I need the swimming.” 

Mrs. Conrad, the nurse, kept coming ev- 
ery day. She bathed and dressed Mrs. Blythe. 
She prepared her meals and tidied her 
house. About nine at night she dropped by 
to help Mrs. Blythe prepare for bed. She 
was always “on call” just along the street, in 
case the old lady needed her. Nanny Pike 
came each Thursday and gave the house a 
good cleaning from end to end. 

Ann always liked to make her visits 
when Mrs. Blythe was alone. She felt that in 
that way she was helping to drive away the 
loneliness. After a time, she really looked 
forward to the visits. Sometimes her mother 
would accompany her to take in some dain- 
ties and to say Hello. 

So far as the old lady was concerned, 
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Ann’s visits were like a fresh spring breeze 
wafted into the room. Life suddenly be- 
came brighter. 

Even when school started and the days 
grew shorter and colder and Ann was in- 
vited home to other children’s places to play 
after school, she always said her lady-sitting 
must come first. 

A few weeks before Christmas, Ann 
opened her bank to count her money. There 
was exactly $10.01. She laughed when she 
counted again to make sure, and found that 
one little cent persisted in tagging along. 
She had decided long ago that she would 
give Mrs. Blythe a soft, warm shawl for a 
Christmas gift. It would cost $5, she mused, 
which would leave her $2.50 apiece for 
mother’s and daddy's gifts. The penny 
would still be tagging along! 

She worried about spending more on 
Mrs. Blythe than on her parents, but mother 
assured her that she was doing the right 
thing, because Mrs. Blythe was old and 
needed the shawl. 

Ann and her mother went shopping and 
looked till they found the softest pale-pink 
shawl they had ever seen. Ann was very 
happy when the clerk handed her the 
package. At that moment she knew what 
the word “friendship” with a lonely old lady 
really meant. It meant giving. Giving of 
time and things. And it meant much more, 
> than that. It meant giving one’s whole 
self! 

The gifts were bought for mother and 
daddy too. Then mother and daughter drove 
home through softly falling snow to where 
Christmas-tree lights glowed warm and 
friendly through the living room window. 
Mother had bought pink and silver paper in 
which to wrap the shawl. When she pro- 
duced a pink satin bow and ribbon Ann 
said, “How did you think of such delightful 
colors, Mother?” and clapped her hands 
with pleasure. “When I think of 
Mrs. Blythe, I think of pink and silver. It 
looks wonderful. I hope she'll be pleased!” 

Mother had made an_ old-fashioned 
Christmas cake for Mrs. Blythe. Now she 
and Ann went hand-in-hand through the 
hole in the hedge. 

“It is so very different from the day I first 
came through this hole,” Ann told her 
mother. “Then, the air was warm and 
scented with summer perfumes. Now there 
is a chill wind and the hedge is white with 
snow.” To page 22 














The Flying Doctors 






of Australia 


By WILLIAM 


Hs real name was John Flynn, but his 
neighbors nicknamed him “Jules 
Verne.” Like the writer of “20,000 Leagues 
Under the Sea,” John Flynn looked into the 
future. He was a medical doctor, and he 
could have found plenty of work to do near 
home. But he felt that his skill was needed 
in other places. 

He let it be known that he was willing to 
go into the great Australian “outback” (sim- 
ilar to the American prairies) and treat 
sick persons there. In just a little while calls 
began coming in, and he was taking off on 
sorties to relieve pain and suffering among 
the widely scattered ranchers. 

His fame spread quickly, and so did the 
territory he served. He would go as far as he 
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could by automobile—which was still new 
back in the year 1913. Then he would be 
forced to take a horse for the rest of the 
distance. Sometimes he would abandon the 
horse for a camel. 

However, if a person was sick enough to 
need a doctor from so great a distance, by 
the time the doctor reached him it would 
usually be too late. This disturbed Dr. Flynn. 
“Why can’t we use airplanes to reach these 
remote places?” he asked. “Why can’t we 
equip them with radios for swifter com- 
munication?” People shook their heads and 
walked away mumbling. 

Then came the first world war. Suddenly 
the airplane was no longer thought of as a 
toy or a novelty. Radio, too, took on new 


A sick patient in Australia’s great “outback” being carried to an airplane to be rushed to a hospital. 
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importance. All over again, Dr. Flynn began 
to dream of combining these great inven- 
tions and using them for the relief of suf- 
fering. It wasn’t such a wild dream by 1920! 

By this time, too, Dr. Flynn had estab- 
lished nursing homes in the outback and 
visited them whenever he could. More and 
more people were coming to these nursing 
homes for treatment, and Dr. Flynn needed 
to be able to reach them quickly to take care 
of serious illnesses or accidents. 

In 1925 Flynn met a South Australian by 
the name of Herman Traeger who was 
trained as an engineer and whose hobby was 
tinkering with radios. Flynn told Traeger 
his needs. He wanted a compact radio that 
could easily be carried in an airplane and 
that would be cheap enough for the people 
in the bush to own. This radio must be easy 
to operate and, oh yes, there was no power in 
the outback, so this radio must operate with- 
out batteries or commercial power. 

It was a big order, but Mr. Traeger went 
to work on it. A manufacturer of farm im- 
plements gave some money to help him, 
and by 1928 Traeger had a portable, self- 
contained radio that could transmit mes- 
sages from the ranches to the centers from 
where the aid would come. 

In May of 1928 Dr. Flynn began his Fly- 
ing Doctor Service. He based it at Clon- 
curry, Queensland, where doctors were very 
scarce. The first year he made 50 flights, 
totaling 20,000 miles, and visited 255 
patients. 

Other doctors joined him, and soon there 
were seven bases from which Flying Doc- 
tors operated, traveling more than 60,000 
miles a year in answer to the calls of 90 
radios. One base handled 20,000 calls. Calls 
for the entire operation that year totalled 
58,550. 

Traeger’s radio was working wonders, as 
you can see, but the inventor was not sat- 
isfied. He desired to make his radio even 
more simple. To generate electric power, 
the operator had to push a foot pedal. 
Mr. Traeger wanted to do away with this. 
Another difficulty was that the radios could 
send only code. The operator had to know 
Morse code in order to send a message, and 
hardly anyone knew Morse code. 

Traeger came up with a machine that 
worked like a typewriter. Instead of the 
hand key by which the dots and dashes were 
tapped out, there was a keyboard. When a 
letter was struck the machine would auto- 
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matically send out the Morse code signal 
for that letter. Today, Mr. Traeger has im- 
proved the machine to the place where it 
has become a two-way transmitter with a 
range of 500 miles. 

Side by side, then, Traeger and Flynn 
kept pace with each other. As Flynn's opera- 
tions would become wider and more ef- 
ficient, Traeger would improve his radio to 
a higher degree of -workability. In time, of 
course, such a handy instrument came to be 
used much more widely than just for calling 
for a doctor. The communication system 
is used very much like long-distance tele- 
phones. 

In 1942 the Japanese were threatening to 
invade the northern shores of Australia. Sud- 
denly, this pedal radio system had a great 
new use. The widely scattered radios cov- 
ered a huge territory and tracked countless 
flights over the less-inhabited parts of the 
country. They were the eyes and ears of 
the nation where it was almost impossible to 
keep military observers. 

The medical service has been speeded up 
lately. At each outpost there is a medical 
chest stocked with supplies. The drugs and 
medicines are numbered. When a call 
comes in a doctor can radio to the outpost 
what treatment to administer and what med- 
icine to use until he can arrive. 

Australia is 1.5 million square miles in 
area, but medical aid is never more than 300 
miles away. With quick communications 
and rapid travel, even these miles are 
swiftly erased. The radio has freed the peo- 
ple from the fear of isolation, too. 

Dr. Flynn and his associates do not, of 
course, give all of this service without pay. 
Such an operation is a tremendous under- 
taking. They get money from large in- 
dustrialists and ranchers and from many 
thousands of volunteer contributors who 
help keep the Flying Doctors in the air. 
King George VI awarded Dr. Flynn and 
Herman Traeger the Order of the British 
Empire. 

But there are still difficulties. Planes must 
have a safe place to land and take off. So 
helicopters are being introduced. Thus doc- 
tors can land almost anywhere, and patients 
can more easily be picked up and taken to 
the base hospitals. 

Thus once again, man has harnessed faith 
in God with modern science to make 
another great step forward to relieve hu- 
man sickness and suffering. 








Wulio’s Story 
From page 9 


me away and told me never to return. She 
wailed as we do for the ones who have 
died.” His voice broke as he remembered. 

“Have you seen your mother in the past 
five years, Wulio?” I asked, thinking of how 
hard it would be for me to be separated 
from one of my children for so long. 

“No, Madam,” he said wistfully, “al- 
though I heard that she was in Kampala 
one day when we were there, and I searched 
for her. My sisters saw her once when they 
went to visit our uncle, and she sent me her 
greetings.” 

“Have you ever been sorry?” I wanted to 
know. 

“Sorry for what, Madam? That my parents 
chased me away? Of course, I have felt sorry 
for that. But if you mean am I sorry that I 
accepted Jesus and His Sabbath, no, never.” 
He said it so forcefully that I could not 
doubt how he felt. 

“Don’t you get homesick sometimes?” I 
inquired. 

“Of course, of course,” he replied. “But I 
could ask you the same question. Do you not 
get homesick for your loved ones, too? I 
have my sisters here with me. True, we 
were all driven away from our home, but 
you left yours willingly to come and teach 
us. You have no one here at all.” 

“Oh, yes, we have,” I answered. “We have 
brothers and sisters here.” 

“Ah, Madam, this is peace,” said Wulio, 
“perfect peace. Jesus promised it to His fol- 
lowers, and tonight we have that peace. You 
and I who once were strangers are now 
brother and sister in Christ. Your husband 
is right now down there teaching my people 
the way of peace. Separations come, but in 
Jesus there is peace.” 

The fire had died. 
benediction. 


It seemed like a 
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From page 3 


a corncob.) “And Kathy doesn’t want Susie 
to wear the red dress,” I went on. 

“Well, well!” grandma said. “You're mak- 
ing a mountain out of a mole hill.” 

“I’m going to get back at her! I am! I am! 
I'm going to throw her pretty dolly Elisa 
in the water tank!” I cried. 


Then grandma said, “Sit here, dear. Let 
me tell you the story of a little girl called 
Bula. I got ‘back at her’ and my heart 
aches every time I think of it.” 

“Oh, Grandma! Not you!” 

“We were at school,” grandma began. 
“All the students were in one big room. Of 
course, the teacher couldn’t watch all of us. 
Bula and I sat together. I wanted Bula to 
take a feather I had and tickle the neck of 
the boy who sat in front of us. She wouldn’t 
do it. So I did. When the boy jumped high 
and yelled the teacher came back to find 
out what was going on. 

“Who did it?’ she asked, when the boy 
told her somebody had tickled his neck. 

“I told her I hadn’t done it. But when she 
asked Bula, Bula told her the truth. I had to 
stand in a corner the rest of the afternoon. 
I didn’t like it, for I was shamed. And all 
the time I kept thinking how I could get 
back at Bula. 

“On our way home that afternoon, Bula 
tried to put her arms about me, saying, 
‘Kitty, I’m sorry! But I couldn’t lie. I just 
couldn't!’ 

“I shut my lips tight and wouldn’t speak 
to her. I lay awake at night thinking how 
I could punish her. About that time our 
grade bought new books, the nicest ones 
we had ever had. They had whole pages of 
colored pictures, and we were very proud 
of them. Bula liked hers especially well, I 
noticed. Then I saw a way to get back at 
her. 

“One day at recess, when the teacher and 
all the children were on the playground, I 
slipped back into the schoolroom, and 
ripped the two pages of colored pictures 
from Bula’s new book. I tore them into little 
bits and threw them into the wastebasket, 
then ran outside again.” 

“Oh, Grandma, how could you have done 
it?” I cried. 

“But weren’t you thinking of throwing 
Kathy’s doll into the water tank?” she asked, 
then added, “I wonder now how I could 
have been so cruel.” 

“Did Bula tell on you?” I asked. “What 
did she do?” 

“She didn’t tell. She didn’t tell a soul. It 
seemed she just tried to be kinder to me than 
ever before. Why, the very next day she 
brought me some cookies her mother had 
made.” 

“Oh, Grandma... !” 


“I was so ashamed my heart ached. I told 
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my mother about it and asked her what I 
should do. She told me the first thing was to 
give Bula my book, and take hers for myself. 
That was hard, of course, but the next morn- 
ing I went to school fully intending to ex- 
change books with Bula. 

“But Bula wasn’t at school. She and her 
family had been called away to another 
State unexpectedly. They never returned. I 
wrote to Bula at the town where we heard 
they had gone, but my letter came back un- 
opened. The postmaster had written on the 
envelope, ‘Address unknown.’ Never was I 
able to make up for my cruel deed. 

“The years slipped by, and in time I 
knew God forgave me, but there will always 
be a soreness in my heart because I hurt this 
friend. So I made up my mind to pray for 
Bula regularly. I knew that God knew where 
she was and would take care of her.” 

I sighed deeply. “Oh, Grandma, I’m so 
glad you told me. It was really silly of me to 
want to get back at Kathy. I'll never think 
of such a thing again, I hope.” 

“That’s the way to feel, or better yet, 
think of some nice thing to do for your 
friend. Remember, Bula brought me the 
cookies. The Bible tells us to return good 
for evil, and the Bible’s teachings are for 
children also.” 

I put my arms around my grandmother 
and kissed her. It was a sort of thank-you 
for her true story. 





Mary Slessor, Jungle Ma 
From page 8 


jungle people would want to be “washed 
and polished” too. At nine o'clock they 
would be putting on their finery, miles 
away up the river. 

The canoe finally arrived at dusk. It was 
newly painted in the colors of the rainbow, 
and there was a shelter like a cabin at the 
canoe’s very center, made of matting. “The 
night wind will not blow on the great white 
Ma,” Abino said. “Yoh, it is good.” 

This was Mary’s sixth year in Africa, yet 
her mind ran back to the day when she had 
landed in the country. Six men had come 
for her in a canoe. It had not been a royal 
canoe, but it had carried her well to the 
service of her King. This canoe had thirty 
ebony-skinned rowers and belonged to a 
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king, Chief Okon. Yet it really made no dif- 
ference. Her trip to Ibaka was a trip in the 
service of one King only. 

As the slight, fair Mary stepped on board 
many people chanted, “The great white Ma 
is on board. The great white Ma goes up the 
river.” Thirty paddles dipped into the wa- 
ter, and the canoe moved up the river in 
time to the rhythm of the chant. 

For ten hours the paddles cut the water. 
Dawn was touching the river when Mary 
heard dogs barking. Then she heard the 
crowing of roosters. It was Ibaka. The chil- 
dren tumbled out of the canoe. The tall 
rowers stretched their muscles. It had been 
a long voyage. Mary wasn’t sure, but she 
thought that they had kept up a chant all 
night as they rowed. 

Others stepped forward now and lifted 
Mary into a litter. The children of Ibaka 
and her own children ran alongside of her. 
All the way to the chief's house, people 
came to stare at her. She was given one of 
the chief's rooms, where she was soon set- 
tled with the children. In no time at all, 
though, she was called outside to eat. 

Never in her life had Mary eaten less. 
Each person who passed her wanted to 
touch her white skin. “This, too, is super- 
stition in a way,” she told herself sadly. But 
she had no time to worry about that. Each 
morning and each evening she held a 
preaching service. Warriors, who looked 
violent and frightening, sat like lambs to 
listen to her. The women asked a great 
many questions. 

As always, Mary told them about how 
Jesus Christ had died for them. That was the 
heart of her message always, just as it is 
the heart of the Christian faith. Many of the 
people had heard of Christianity before and 
wanted to hear more. That is why Okon had 
sent for her. It was what made them so at- 
tentive—the hunger to learn about love 
and the One who had died for them. 

In the daytime Mary mixed medicines for 
the sick. She bandaged wounds and treated 
sores. 

She pulled the calico curtain aside cau- 
tiously when she heard shouts one morning. 
The calico curtain took the place of a door, 
and she poked her head around one side of 
it. In an instant, though, she threw caution 
aside. Many of the tribesmen were going 
past with muskets and spears. 

She ran to stand in front of them with her 
arms outspread. “Do not go out to fight,” she 
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begged. “To fight is not the good way. No 
fine thing can ever come from bloodshed.” 

One of the chief's headmen looked at 
her solemnly. He didn’t even smile, though 
she made a strange sight. Her head didn’t 
come to his shoulder and yet she was set to 
block his way. “This is a killing that will be 
good,” he said. “A big boa constrictor has 
come close to our compound. Even now its 
evil coils are twisted around a tree that 
stands beside the path our women must 
walk along when they go to fish.” 

Okon raised his musket high as if to salute 
the great white Ma. “If we do not kill it, it 
will kill us,’ he shouted. “Yoh, it is good 
to kill at this time.” 

Mary stepped back and let the men pass. 
She knew how the big snakes dropped 
down on innocent passers-by. She knew 
how they coiled around people and how 
they took sheep and cattle from the stock- 
ades. To lose a sheep or a cow was almost 
like losing a life, because food was hard to 
get in the jungle. 

Yelling battle cries, the men plunged 
into the bush, marching one behind the 
other. Mary followed them at a distance, 
wanting to be near if one of them was hurt. 
Suddenly the man in the lead stopped short. 
He pointed his hand dramatically upward. 
The huge snake was coiled around the 
trunk of the tree where it had first been 
seen, its head draped over a branch. It was 
in a position to drop down on any creature 
that came too close. 

The men stood quite still, their yells dy- 
ing in their throats. Mary understood that. 
She was unable to move either. The snake 
seemed to hold them in a spell. Then one of 
the warriors stepped forward, lifted his 
spear, and threw it. It missed the coils and 
bit into the tree’s trunk. 

The huge boa uncoiled itself. In another 
minute it would be on the man who had 
thrown the spear. Mary stifled a scream. 
Suddenly Okon, the chief, fired his musket. 
The coils loosened, and the thing that had 
endangered their lives dropped slowly to 
the ground. In a flash Mary was away down 
the path to the village. She had wanted to 
be near to help if any one was injured. But 
she didn’t want to let the men find out that 
she had followed them on a man’s task. 
They would be angry if they knew. 

The days went by rapidly. Mary was to 
return to Old Town at the end of fourteen 
days. This was just a visit. “Is the royal 
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canoe of a mind to thread the wide river 
again?” she asked Okon. 

“The canoe is ready,” Okon said. He and 
his wife were going to go back with Mary. 
She had honored them with her visit. They 
would see her safely home again. 

The rhythmic beat of drums gave the 
rowers the stroke to row by. Thirty black 
warriors swept the canoe into the water. 
Nothing like it had ever been in Scotland. 
Yet Mary was so much a part of these peo- 
ple that all the pageantry seemed normal 
to her. These warriors were like children 
to her. 

The hours rolled by, and a great storm 
came up. The canoe almost capsized. It was 
rowed to the bank, and the warriors held it 
there until the storm died down. Then they 
voyaged on. Mary Slessor, however, was 
drenched to the skin. Her bare feet were 
cold. The hard days had taken some of her 
strength, and she began to chill. 

Okon and his wife pressed her between 
them. They tried to warm her body with 
their bodies. Mary sang a hymn and got the 
children to join in. She didn’t want to worry 
her friends. But the words came through 
teeth that chattered. 

In the morning the royal canoe stopped 
at Old Town. Mary went slowly ashore. The 
next thing she remembered was the sight of 
Abino bending down over her where she 
lay on the mat in her own mud hut. 

(To be continued) 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Theme for third quarter: "Lessons Jesus Taught" 


X!l—Our Speech 


(SEPTEMBER 12) 


Memory VERSE: “Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh” (Matthew 12:34). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read what Jesus says about the power of 
the tongue for good or evil, in Matthew 12:31- 
36. Learn the memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
The Gracious Words of Jesus 


Open your Bible to Luke 4. 


Wouldn’t you like to have been in the con- 
gregations that listened to Jesus speaking in 
a synagogue, or perhaps down at the lakeside, 
or upon a hillside? I’m sure there was no wrig- 
gling, and I’m sure no one yawned or stretched 
when Jesus did the preaching. His message was 
different. It was practical and had to do with 
the everyday lives of the people. His voice was 
clear and musical. People could hear Him with 
ease. And His words were both forceful and 
kind. Look in verse 22, and see what even His 
fellow townsmen said about His words. 

Jesus told stories about familiar scenes and 
objects, and from them the people learned les- 
sons never to be forgotten. He talked about the 
true aims of life, laying up treasure in heaven, 
about praying, about witnessing. He taught the 
people what they needed to know. It was said 
oe “Never man spake like this man” (John 

For further reading: Counsels to Parents and 
Teachers, p. 240, pars. 1-3. 


THINK of the power there is in 
well-spoken words. 


Pray to speak gracious words. 
MONDAY 
Miracles From Words 
Open your Bible to Luke 24. 


well-chosen, 
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And what miracles Christ’s words were able 
to perform! His words, coupled with the faith of 
the ones to whom they were addressed, brought 
sight to the blind, power to the lame, and heal- 
ing to the sick. But His words did more than 
heal. They changed the direction of people’s 
lives! 

Jesus talked to a sinful Samaritan woman 
beside Jacob’s well one noonday, and His words 
to her made her turn her back forever on her 
sinful way of living. 

He talked one night to Nicodemus and won 
a convert to the Christian life. 

On the day of the resurrection Jesus caught 
up with two discouraged disciples on their way 
from Jerusalem to Emmaus. They were troubled 
and perplexed about the crucifixion. They did 
not recognize Jesus, however. He gave them a 
Bible study as they walked, and showed them 
that the things that had happened were in God’s 
plan for man’s salvation. Read in verse 32 what 
they said to one another after Jesus disappeared. 

His words had turned their discouragement 
into joy and zeal to do God’s work. 

“But with this great news to communicate 
they cannot sit and talk. Their weariness and 
hunger are gone. They leave their meal untasted, 
and full of joy immediately set out again on 
the same path by which they came, hurrying 
to tell the tidings to the disciples in the city.” 
—The Desire of Ages, p. 801. 

‘ao further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. ; 

THINK! Do you take time to read and think 
about God’s Word and gain an understanding 
of the plan of salvation? 

Pray to give God’s Word a chance to make 
your life’s purpose clear. 


TUESDAY 
Speaking for Jesus 
Open your Bible to Matthew 10. 








a 


What a mighty power is the ability to speak. 
Our words can hurt, or they can heal. The 
Christian’s words should always heal and help. 
When Jesus sent the twelve apostles out, He 
gave them power to preach words that would 
help. Find in verse 7 what they were to talk 
about. 

Many times, He warned them, they would be 
violently opposed and brought up before coun- 
cils and kings and governors, before men trained 
in argument and eloquent speech, but they were 
not to be afraid of meeting these men. Find why 
not, in verses 19 and 20. 

They were to let God use them as mouth- 
pieces. How often Jesus fulfilled this promise 
in the experiences of Peter and Paul and others 
of His messengers when they were brought up 


Jesus told the demoniac whom He had deliv- 
red from the power of Satan to “Go home to 
thy friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee” (Mark 5:19). All who 
have felt the power of God in their lives are 
expected to tell others what that power has 
done for them. 

Christ’s last words to His disciples included 


O°: those who opposed the gospel. 
e 





3. HARRACH, ARTIST 


Jesus turned and looked at Peter—and suddenly the 
disciple felt very, very ashamed of what he had said. 


the instruction to preach and to teach and bear 
witness—to use their words to spread the gospel. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 339, par. 4; p. 340, par. 1. 

Tu1nK! If someone saved your life from 
drowning, wouldn’t you want to tell others 
about the deed? 

Pray to be a witness by your words. 


WEDNESDAY 
A Time to Keep Silence 


Open your Bible to Matthew 12. 
‘, Solomon tells us that there is “a time to 


eep silence, and a time to speak” (Eccl. 3:7). 
And it is just as important to keep silent at 
times as it is to speak at other times. 

We need to keep silent when we might make 
an unkind remark. We need to keep silent when 
a lie might make things easier for us. We need 
to keep silent when others are gossiping. 

They tell us that the average person talks 
enough words in a day to fill a large book. But 
how many of the thoughts and ideas we express 
would be worth putting into a book! How many 
would be better left unsaid! Read what Jesus 
has to say about the many idle words we speak, 





in verses 36 and 37. By idle, unkind, untrue 
words we deny our Saviour, but if we give 
our hearts into the safekeeping of Jesus, our 
thoughts will be pure and our words will count 
for good. Read what Jesus says about the source 
of words, in verses 34 and 35. 

Often our Lord accomplished more by refusing 
to speak than He would have done by speaking. 
When His accusers questioned Him at His 
trials, He remained silent on several occasions, 
for words would have been wasted. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, 
p. 323, par. 1. 


TurnkK! Do you talk more than you should? 


Pray to let the angels guard your lips that 
no unkind, untrue, or idle words may escape 
through them. 


THURSDAY 
Speech That Betrays 


Open your Bible to Matthew 26. 


If you’ve traveled in another country or even 
in another part of your own country, you’ve 
probably had the experience of hearing some- 
one say to you, “Don’t you come from ? 
Yes, I thought so, from the way you speak!” 
Your speech betrayed the fact that you came 
from that part of the country. 

Peter had that experience once. On the night 
Jesus was betrayed and taken prisoner, He was 
taken to the court of the palace of Caiaphas. 
Peter followed and tried to pretend that he had 
no connection with Christ. Find in verse 72 
what he said when one of the maids accused 
him of belonging to Jesus’ band of followers. 

But his denials of being connected with the 
Man of Nazareth were not believed. Read what 
some of the bystanders said to him, in verse 73. 

“The disciples of Jesus were noted for the 
purity of their language, and in order fully to 
deceive his questioners, and justify his assumed 
character, Peter now denied his Master with 
a and swearing.”—The Desire of Ages, 
Pp. 712. 

By his cursing and swearing Peter proclaimed 
that he was a tool of Satan, as indeed he was at 
that time. 

Yes, our speech betrays us! People can tell 
from the way we speak whether we come from 
a Christian home and school, whether Christ 
lives in our hearts, or whether we are children 
of Satan. 
aad further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
TuHinkK! Are your words such as will make 
people think of Jesus? 

Pray for your speech to betray the fact that 
you do not associate with the world, but with 
the Lord Jesus. 





FRIDAY 
CoMPLETE this adjective that describes the 
words Jesus spoke: GRA..................6:06 (Luke 4: 


22.) 

NAME at least three people whose lives were 
changed by words they heard Jesus speak. (Mon- 
day’s assignment.) 

Pace the initial letters on these words that 
tell what Jesus said His disciples were to do: 
..@ach and reach. (Monday’s assignment.) 

WuHom did Jesus tell, “Go home to thy friends, 
and tell them how great things the Lord hath 
done for thee”? (Mark 5:19.) 

Wuat are we told about “idle” words? (Matt. 
12:36, 37.) 

How did Peter’s way of speaking betray him? 
(Thursday’s assignment.) 

Review the memory verse. 

Read Maxwell’s The Bible Story, vol. 7, pp. 
139-150; vol. 9, pp. 82-87. 
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Ruth Wanted Riding Boots 
From page 5 


Almost before Ruth realized it, the show 
was over. She held her breath as the judges 
conferred, then spoke to the announcer. 
Over the loudspeakers came the awards. 

“Miss Ruth Crandall, riding Sugar, is 
judged best junior horsewoman of the 
event.” 

She blushed as she rode forward to the re- 
viewing stand, wondering what the prize 
would be. 

“Miss Crandall, we are very happy to pre- 
sent to you this cash award of fifteen dol- 
lars,” the smiling judge announced. 

“Oh! Thank you!” she exclaimed. 

A very happy and humble girl rode 
away from the stand. It had paid to work 
hard! 





The Friend That Was Different 
From page 14 


Spicy odors were creeping from the 
kitchen window. Nanny had stayed two 
days, cleaning and baking, because Mrs. 
Blythe was expecting most of her family to 
visit her over Christmas. 

Nanny opened the door and cried, “Mercy 
me, its cold! Come inside before you freeze 
to death.” 

Mrs. Blythe was sitting by the merrily 
crackling fire. Ann placed the pink-and- 
silver package on her lap. The old lady 
opened it quickly. To Ann she seemed as 
eager as a little child would be when re- 
ceiving a gift. She gasped when she saw 
the shawl. Two glistening tears trickled 
down her cheeks. 

“Mrs. Blair, I can’t tell you what a won- 
derful thing it is to me to have Ann for my 
friend,” she said to Ann’s mother. “She 
makes me feel young again. When she is 
older, she will know how much that can 


mean. 


As she opened the package with the cake 
inside, she said to Ann, “Go and open my 
bedroom closet, and bring the dress on the 
end of the rod.” 

Ann hurried in, wondering if the dress 
and shawl would go well together. Then she 
saw the red velvet dress. The color was the 
richest red she had ever seen. The material 
was soft and shimmery, and there was a col- 
lar of the finest crocheted lace she could 
ever imagine. The dress was just her size! 
Gently she took it from its hanger and 
walked to the living room. 

Mother’s eyes popped wide when she saw 
what Ann was holding. Mrs. Blythe clapped 
her hands. “I always loved red velvet dresses 
—especially on girls with dark curls and 
dark eyes and rosy cheeks!” 

“You don’t mean it’s mime!” Ann said 
softly, as though she thought if she talked 
any louder she would find it had been a 
dream. 

“It’s all yours, my dear,” Mrs. Blythe 
smiled. “All yours.” 

“It was very kind of you to think of Ann 
in this way,” Mrs. Blair said, looking just a 
little worried. “But you should not have 
bought such an expensive gift.” 

“Think nothing of it, my dear,” 
Mrs. Blythe replied. “I am well enough pro- 
vided for. My husband left me more than 
I'll ever need. When I asked Nanny to buy 
a red velvet dress I couldn’t imagine a bet- 
ter symbol for the friendship that Ann has 
given me. She has made me feel very rich 
indeed!” 

The chimes from the nearby church were 
ringing out “There’s a Song in the Air” as 
Ann knelt by the wheel chair and picked up 
the pink-and-silver wrappings and ribbons. 
That way no one could guess there were 
tears in her eyes. 
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No. 10—Inside the Shaft. 1. With matches to light 
his way, Walt Rexer started into the mine shaft. 
There was a faint smell of peccary inside, he noticed, 
and the “floor” was cut up with tracks. 2. Overhead 
the old timbers sagged a little. Walt used a few flash 


—— 


4. A dozen yards from the entrance, Walt came to 
a sharp drop-off. The old ladder didn’t look sturdy 
enough for him. He dropped a five-match torch, and 
in its light he could make out two small skeletons. 
Apparently two peccaries had slipped over the edge 


7 , 


bulbs. He was sure no peccaries were in the shaft. 
It was probably used only during rain. 3. Walt sup- 
posed that the same herd he had seen in the ravine 
had recently spent a rainy night here. It was high 
and dry, and just as cozy as the rock shelter. 





and had been unable to get out. He recorded the sad 
little story with his camera. 5. On a sharp tree root 
he found tufts of bristly hair, and among it some 
of the soft, thick hair that grows close to the pec- 
cary’s hide. He took some and put it in his pocket. 
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6. There wasn’t much else in the shaft, unless you 
want to count the view of the valley, framed by the 
rough old timbers. It made a rustic “scenic” that 
Walt liked. 7. Walt photographed the scene and 
then walked out into the late afternoon sunlight. It 
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was time to start back to town. It would be quite 
a hike to his car. 8. As he hiked he thought he 
smelled a herd of peccaries. Then he remembered 
the fur in his pocket. He threw it away and rubbed 
his hands in dust. Next week: Homeward Trail. 





